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Leading Car Makers 
In Healthy Positions 
Despite Depression 


Current Assets Ratio of 11 Companies Nearly 5-to-1; 
Freedom from Heavy Fixed 
Charges a Boon 


New York, July 18.—A comprehensive analysis of the 
latest available balance sheets of eleven important motor 
companies reveals aggregate current assets of $570,516,643, 
as against current liabilities of $114,191,122, a ratio of 4.9 
to 1, and cash and marketable securities of $328,204,181, or 


57.5 per cent. of the total current assets. 


The bulk of these 


items, as well as all others used here, were made up of figures 
—————— 


for March 31, 1932. 

The balance sheets used in this 
study were those of Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, General Motors, Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration, Nash Motors Company, 
Packard Motor Car Company, Reo 
Motor Car Company, Studebaker 
Corporation of America and Willys- 
Overland Company. 

Five of the eleven companies un- 
der consideration could take the 
eash, or its equivalent, in - their 
treasuries and: buy in all their out- 
standing common stock at the clos- 
ing prices of last Saturday and still 
have some cash or marketable se- 
curities left over. These companies 
are Chrysler, Hupp, Nash, Reo and 
Studebaker. 

Chrysler has $11.50 per share in 
cash and securities, as against the 
Saturday closing price of 6%. Hupp 
has cash, etc., amounting to $5.43 a 
a Share, and its common closed Sat- 
urday at 13%. Nash, with cash and 
its equivalent at $13.52, closed at 
10; Reo, with cash, etc., of $2.96, 
at 15, and Studebaker, with liquid- 
ity of $4.64 a share, closed at 3% 
a share. 

Graham-Paige could almost buy 
in its common stock, with the $1 a 
share available in cash, as against 
a Saturday closing of 1%. 

General Motors has cash, etc., 
equivalent to $4.39 a share, and Au- 
burn, $22.93 a share, as against Sat- 
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TIRE SHIPMENTS — 
IN MAY INCREASE 
15.2% OVER APRIL 


New York, July 18.—Shipments of 
pneumatic casings for the month of 
May amounted to 4,258,116 casings, 
an increase of 15.2 per cent. over 
April this year, but were 21.4 per 
cent. below May, 1931, according to 
statistics released by the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association,  Inc., 
today. 

This organization reports pro- 
duction of pneumatic casings for 
May to be 3,820,063 casings, an in- 
crease of 8.6 per cent. over April 
this year, but 32.7 per cent. below 
May, 1931. 

Pneumatic casings on hand May 
31 amounted to 9,378,691 units, a 
decrease of 4.7 per cent under 
April 30th and 9.1 per cent. below 
May 31, 1931. 

The actual figures are as follows: 


Shipments Production Inventory 
1932. 4,258,116 3,820,063 9,378,691 
1932. 3,697,630 3,516,861 9,845,820 
1931. 5,415,171 *5,678,754 *10,312,320 


*May, 1932. 


May, 
April, 
May, 


_ gh 


AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 
ADD EMPLOYEES IN 
TOLEDO SECTION 


Toledo, July 18.—Fifty-one major 
plants mainly automotive, have 
edded 1,281 workers since July 1, 
according to their reports to the 
merchants and manufacturers as- 
sociations. The plants reporting 
represent about one-third of the in- 
dustrial employment here, so it is 
estimated that 3,000 workers have 
been recalled by Toledo plants in 
the last two weeks. This is the 
first large gain this year. Seasonal 
declines usually are reported 
throughout July. 

Electric Auto-Lite Company added 
ninety workers this week and now 
has 1,192 on its pay roll. 

Willys-Overland Company has 
added workers to take care of the 
20 per cent. increase in production 
which was ordered to fill orders for 
its new models. It now has 5,491 on 
its pay roll. 

The Chevrolet Motor Ohio Com- 
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GRAHAM ADDS TWO 
COUPE MODELS TO 
ROUND OUT ’33 LINE 


Detroit, July 18.—Two coupe mod- 
els are now in production to round 
out the line of 1933 Graham sixes 
introduced in mid-June. Both 
models—the two-passenger coupe 


and the four-passenger rumble-seat 
coupe—follow closely the streamline 
design of the Graham eight as do 
the previously announced sixes, the 
sedan and the convertible coupe. 
The two-passenger coupe takes its 
place as the lowest priced model of 
the new series, with a factory list 
price of $875; the rumble-seat model 
lists at $925, the same as the sedan. 

The coupes are unusually low, 
standing only 5 feet 742 inches high 
to the top of the roof, an improve- 
ment due to the exclusive Graham 
design utilizing the banjo type of 
frame and outboard spring mount- 
ings. The banjo frame does away 
with the excessively high kick-up of 
the double drop frame formerly 
used, since the rear axle extends 
through the side rails of the frame, 
and the outboard spring mounting 
further lowers the frame, which is 
cradled between the springs in- 
stead of riding high on top of them. 

The coupe seat is 45 inches wide; 
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NEW YORK, TUESDAY, JULY 19, 1932 


5 Cents, $12 Per Year. 


June New Car Sales Top May 
10.5% in 25 States and D. of C. 


—_ 


KEY DISTRIBUTORS 
OF HUDSON-ESSEX 
AWAITING NEW CAR 


Montreal, July 18.—Key distribu- 
tors of Hudson-Essex of Canada, 
Ltd,, are waiting in readiness for 
flying visit to Canadian plant at 
Tilbury, Ont. This is considered 
definite proof that the company’s 
heralded new car is on the verge of 
making its appearance, That it is 


to be an entirely new car and that 
it will be in the lowest price class is 
already established. 

Survey of Canadian motorists’ 
preferences, just completed, indi- 
cated that these were very clear-cut, 
stressing particularly utility and per- 
formance. The new car is being 
created to fit the need, as this care- 
ful investigation revealed it. It is 
advanced both in design and engi- 
neering. 

From Montreal J. O. Linteau, gen- 
eral manager of Legare Automobile 
Supply Company, one of the lergest 
Hudson-Essex distributors in Can- 
ada, will visit the Canadian plant 
as soon as the new car is ready. Mr. 
Linteau has already received notice 
to be ready to leave for Tilbury any 
time within the next few weeks. 


10% of All Trucks 


In Indiana Illegal 


Indianapolis, Ind. July 18 — 
Trucking interests here are es- 
pecially active, with the special ses- 
sion of the Legislature convened, 
and already have plenty of troubles, 
due to the weights and measures 
limitations law passed by the last 
session effective July 1. 

The enforcement of the limita- 
tions law was set back six months 
by a court injunction, which was 
dissolved when the act was upheld 
Following its becoming effective, 
crews operating throughout the 
state began enforcing its provisions, 
with the result that about 10 per 
cent. of all trucks inspected were 
found to be violating the law, and 
the drivers were fined or the license 
of the operator revoked. Stations 
equipped with weighing and meas- 
uring machinery are moved about 
from one location to another. 

Meantime out-of-state interests 
joined home concerns in the battle 
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FORD COAST PLANTS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Long Beach, Cal., July 18.—The 
Ford Motor Company’s assembly 
and manufacturing plant at. Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor has 
increased its production to 178 cars 
per day and expects to step up the 
daily output to 200 cars by August 
1, plant executives announced yes- 
terday. 

The plant pay roll now totals 1,800 
men working in two eight-hour 
shifts, with further increase in per- 
sonnel in prospect with opening of 
new production units in the near 
future. 


Ford Figures for June More Than Double May; Only 
Few Hundred Behind Total for 


Last June 


Detroit, Mich., July 18.—Registrations of new passei.- 
ger cars during June in twenty-five states and the District 
of Columbia, representing 52 per cent. of the entire country, 
show a 10.5 per cent. increase over May registrations in the 
same states, according to R. L. Polk & Co. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
THIS MONTH MAY 
GO AHEAD OF JUNE 


New York, July 18.—In its weekly 
summary of the general business 
situation, the Standard Statistics 
Company says that business develop- 
ments of the first half of July failed 
to disclose any evidence of recovery 
from the lethargy into which most 
lines sunk early in the month. 

Outside of a minor advance in 
steel operations with the reopening 
of certain plants closed during Inde- 


pendence Day week, industrial 
activity is following the expected 
pattern for the month. Certain 
needs are obviously accumulating, 
but the satisfaction of such needs 
will, for the most part, be allowed 
to await the impetus of seasonal 
activity in September and October. 
It continues: 

“Revealing the extent of the cur- 
rent dullness in leading lines of in- 
dustry, the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany index of industrial production, 
as preliminarily computed for June, 
stands at 56.5, after correction for 
seasonal trend, a new low level for 
the depression period, comparing 
with 58.4 in May and a 1932 peak 
level of 68.6 in February. Tenta- 
tively, this index is estimated at 
57.4 for July; however, further plant 
shutdowns during the second half of 
the month could well reduce the 
final figure to or below the depres- 
sion low established last month. 

“The next six weeks still offer 
little or no prospect for relief from 
the current status of inactivity in 
leading industries. Nevertheless, 
the available evidence tends to sug- 
gest that, with general activity upon 
so low a base, normal seasonal in- 
fluences are likely in later months 
to assume greater weight.” 


BOB WOLFERS LEAVES 
ADVERTISERS, INC. 


Detroit, July 18. — It is reported 
here that Robert Wolfers has 
severed his connection with Adver- 
tisers, Inc. Mr. Wolfers has not as 
yet announced what his plans are 
for the immediate future. 
MICHIGAN TO HOLD 

CAR INSPECTIONS 

Pontiac, July 18.—By action of the 
Michigan Safety and Traffic Direct- 
ors’ Association of Lansing, a state- 
wide brake test and equipment in- 
spection of automobiles will be held 
during August and September, ac- 
cording to word received here today 
by the sheriff and police depart- 
ments. 


——e Passenger 


car registrations in 
those states reached 65,337 units, 
which is 10.43 per cent. more than 
the 58,402 units registering during 
May, and a decrease of 25.6 per 
cent from sales of 86,445 units dur- 
ing June a year ago, in the same 
states. 

On the basis of the 25 states, total 
registrations throughout the entire 
country, for June, are estimated at 
144,000 units. Ford sales alone in 
June in the 25 states and District 
of Columbia were 25,131 against 
11,701 in May and 25,466 in June, 
1931. 

Sales of new commercial cars dur- 
ing June in 22 states, representing 
35.13 per cent of the entire country,’ 
reached 6,298 units, a decrease of 
2.78 per cent from May sales of 
6,478 units and a decrease of 37.10 
per cent. under sales of 10,012 units 
during June a year ago in the same 
States. 

Total truck sales are estimated at 
17,900 units. 


PERMITE APPOINTS 
THREE FIELD MEN 


Cincinnati, O., July 18.—W. E. Mc- 
Ilroy, director of distribution for 
Aluminum Industries, Inc., an- 
nounces the acquisition of three new 


field men for the Permite sales or- 
ganization.: J. F. Christman and 
S. D. Owen to cover Eastern terri- 
tory under R. F. Craig, district 
manager, and J. C. Sullivan, who 
will work out of the Kansas City 
office, under C. E. Stock, district 
manager. Craig, who has ben dis- 
trict manager at New York, has 
been made Eastern district mana- 
ger, according to the anouncement. 

Christman formerly was with the 
Gill Piston Ring Company, for a 
number of years as salesman and 
then manager of the branch at 
Hartford, Conn., later taking over 
the New York city branch. He has 
been identified closely with the 
parts business in the East for the 
last fifteen years. 

Owen has been in the parts busi- 
ness a number of years as a jobber 
and in specialty distribution and 
has been identified with parts job- 
bers in various executive capacities, 

Sullivan is equipped with a com- 
plete basic knowledge of the parts 
business and his experience quali- 
fies him to render constructive busi- 
nesslike sales assistance to the 
Permite accounts and prospects on 
whom he will call. 


TOM HAY IN DETROIT 
Chicago, July 18—Thomas J, Hay, 
president and general manager of 
the National Used Car Market Re- 
port, Inc., left yesterday for Detroit, 
where he will spend this week visite 


‘ing dealers in that city. 


Another Prize Winning Letter In A. D. N. Contest—Page 4 





Leading Car Makers 
In Healthy Position 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by the various companies, the 
amount of cash, etc, available for 
each share of common stock out- 
standing and the current market 
price of the common stock: 

Cash, etc., July 16 


urday’s closing prices of 9 and 49%, 
respectively. 

Only in the past week did the 
market price of Hudson common 
rise above the amount of cash and 








its equivalent available per share, Cash,etc. per share closing 
’ ‘ 5 Auburn $4,745,755 $22.93 49 
the company’s outlook having im- | Cnrysier 50,677,281 11.50 6% 
proved with the announcement of a M. ..... 191,188,402 4.39 a 
: s 1 
new line of low-priced cars. a Rey -— we 
Balance sheets for later periods of| Hupp ...... 7,236,530 5.43 1% 
his year, whe vaila r Nash . 36,550,480 13.53 10 
t ill show i a ee " obably Packard 11,305,681 0.75 1% 
will show smaller cash holdings per|Reo ......!! 5,361,983 2.96 1% 
share for most of the eleven manu- | Studebaker.. 8,840,921 4.64 3% 
facturers than those for March 31.| Wvs --.-- 1,381,085 _ 5 
This is clearly indicated by the cur- Total ....$328,204,181 


Six of these eleven companies are 
entirely free of funded debt, and 
seven have no preferred stock, and 
five have neither funded debt nor 


rent prices of the shares of some of 
the companies which prices reflect 
the possible impairment in the 
future of the strong cash position 
now enjoyed by the industry as a 


whole. oa preferred stock. The five with 
Earning power is, in the final) neither funded debt nor preferred 
analysis, the real basis of a stock’s 

stock are Hudson, Hupp, Nash, 


value, and unless there are earnings, 
cash position naturally suffers im- 
pairment. Of the five companies 
with cash in excess of the current 
market value of their common 
stocks, Nash is the only one that at 
this writing appears certain of sub- 
stantial earnings for the full year 
1932. 

Chrysler failed to earn anything 
in the first quarter, suffering a 
sharp deficit, and, while it is ex- 


: and Reo. General Motors 
pected to report a net profit for the 


has no funded debt, and Auburn 
and Chrysler are clear of preferred 
shares. 

or 1.7 times their aggregate pre- 
ferred stock and funded debt com- 
bined of $256,631,875. 

The book value of the common 
stock outstanding aggregated $1,- 
071,831,552, or twenty-two times the 
funded debt of $48,628,875. 

Preferred stock outstanding to- 
second three months, its outlook for 
the full year is uncertain. Auburn 
just about broke even in the first 
half of its fiscal year, ended May 31, 
and, like Chrysler, doubt surrounds 
the full 


Motors issued $187,536,600. 

Total assets of the eleven com- 
panies follow: Auburn, $22,267,796; 
Chrysler, $179,187,217; General Mo- 
tors, $1,266,343,566; Graham-Paige, 
$17,588,866; Hudson, $46,945,525; 
Hupp, $25,520,192; Nash, $48,241,180; 
Packard, $58,188,313; Reo, $22,247,- 
517; Studebaker, $118,718,935; Willys- 
Overland, $40,952,277. 

Here are some of the outstanding 
items gleaned from a composite bal- 
ance sheet of eleven leading motor 
car manufacturers as compiled 
from the latest available balance 


(Continued on Page 7) 


its prospects for twelve 
months. 

In the case of Genera] Motors, its 
current price is about twice its hold- 
ings of cash or equivalent. This cor- 
poration is expected to earn around 
$10,000,000 this year on 43,500,000 
common shares outstanding and to 
maintain its competitive postion in 
the industry. 

The following table shows the 
cash, government and other market- 
able securities and sight drafts held 











Owners of 1,500,000 Business 
Vehicles Will Get the 
Issue of July 29 







Fleet owners having 10 or more vehicles, 
25,000 names, will receive the truck issue 
July 29th. 


can provide such wide extra distribution 


Only Automotive Daily News 








at no additional cost to the advertiser. 


If you want to reach not only those owners 
but all exclusive truck dealers, important 
bus operators, 8,000 passenger car dealers 
and important factory officials, use that 
issue with a page at $350; half page at $175 
or a quarter page at $87.50. 


Forms close 2 days preceding publication. 


Automotive Baily News 


TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 
DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M. Slocum, Manager 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotton, Manager 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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taled $208,003,000, of which General | 















AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 
ADD EMPLOYEES IN 
TOLEDO SECTION 


(Continued from Page 1!) 


pany plant, which makes transmis- 
sions for Chevrolet cars, recalled 
150 workers this week. The Dura 
plant, manufacturers of automotive 
hardware, added fifty workers this 
week and now has 310. The Mau- 
mee Malleable Company added fifty 
workers. The Logan Gear Company 
has signed a large contract with 
Chrysler Motors Company and will 
call back many men September 1. 
The City Auto Stamping Company, 
which has been shut down, will re- 
open in two weeks to make radiator 
shells, fenders and other automotive 
equipments. 

Spicer Manufacturing Company 
now is employing 315, which repre- 
sents a large gain over last month. 

Large freighters, which have been 
idle here all season, are being out- 
fitted following an increase in lake 
freight business, and three moved out 
this week. 

The Lucas Manufacturing Com- 


| pany will establish a fourth plant 
| here to fill orders received during 


the last sixty days for auto heaters 
and mufflers from Montgomery 
Ward Company. 


GRAHAM ADDS TWO 
COUPE MODELS TO 
ROUND OUT ’33 LINE 


(Centinued from Page 1) 

the unusually wide doors measure 
36% inches. The seat is adjustable, 
and, in combination with the ad- 
justable clutch and brake pedals, 
provides a wide range of positioning 
to suit the driver. Upholstery is in 
broadcloth, with pipe trim. The in- 
terior trim is in dark walnut finish. 
In the rumble-seat model the rear 
deck control is inside the car, a pull 
on a handy knob permitting the seat 
to spring partly open. 

Other features include two corner 
lights, inside door locks, rear cur- 
tain, two adjustable sun visors, light 
for steering and ignition lock, center 
control quick-acting windshield and 
pointer-type speedometer. 

‘The Graham six has a wheel base 
of 118 inches and an 80 horse-power, 
high-compression engine with com- 
posite aluminum cylinder head. 


10% of All Trucks 
In Indiana Illegal 





(Continued from Page 1) 


against the measure, and the Michi- 
gan Interstate Motor Freight, Inc., 
of Chicago, filed a motion in Fed- 
eral court asking for a temporary 
restraining order against. enforcing 
officials. After several days of con- 
Sideration the plea was denied, but 
a three-judge court will convene 
here this week to hear arguments 
on the suit for a permanent injunc- 
tion. The suit, which names the 
state highway commission and vari- 
out state officials as defendants, 
charges that administration of the 
act gives opportunity to discrimin- 
ate against the plaintiff by keeping 
its trucks off the highways. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GARAGE, Nebraska. Doing real _ busi- 

ness. Exclusive dealership for leading 
cars. Write, National Brokerage Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 


PILLING STATION, Neb. Choice location 
in town of 2,000. On main highway. 
Priced at bargain. National Brokerage 
Company, Omaha, Neb. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


With 15 years management and sales man- 
agement experience in the motor industry 
desires responsible connection with relia- 
ble distributor. Box 300, Automotive Daily 
News, Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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SPARKS from DETROIT 








Cheaper than Shank’s Mares 
* * * 

Cadillac Divisions 
* * Ok 

Essex Number One 
+ * * 

Politics 





* « x 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 





OTOR transportation that will almost make it cheaper 
“ to ride than walk is the goal sought by Detroit engi- 
neers, whose identities cannot be divulged at the present 
time. They are carrying on their work on a commission 
given them by several big public utilities companies which, 
because of economic conditions, are seeking cheaper methods 
of travel for their thousands of service men than provided 


by the low priced type of automobile now in use. 
* 7 * 


AS IT COMES TO ME, this particular Detroit labo- 
ratory already has produced a vehicle that meets the require- 
ments. It is transportation in the raw in the shape of a two- 
wheeled one-passenger automobile of most radical type. In 
fact, it is more motorcycle than automobile. There are two 
sixteen-inch balloon-tired wheels fore and aft, while on each 
side, reminding you of outriggers on an Eskimo canoe, are 
ten-inch wheels which only touch the ground when the car 
is stopped in traffic. Their duty is to balance the rig. 

The power comes from a one-cylinder two-cycle engine; 


it has planetary transmission, no springs, can do 70 miles 
to the gallon in the way of gasoline, and gives 250 hours on 
one gallon of oil. It weighs 210 pounds. The startling 
feature is that‘it can be sold at a profit for less than $100, 
far cheaper than any motorcycle I know of. 

If road tests prove its practicability, it is said the rig 
will be manufactured in large numbers for the utility com- 
panies, 

ae * n 

BEFORE THE CONVENTION of Cadillac-La Salle 
Merit Men broke up, the new national officers of this new 
national body announced what may be called their cabinet. 
The country was split up into five divisions and regional 
divisions and regional officers for each selected, as follows: 

Eastern—N. A. Preston, New York City, president; H. 
Cooper, Long Island City, first vice-president; A. H. Purser, 
Brooklyn, second vice-president; R. W. Richert, New York 
City, secretary; H. Bornstein, Boston, treasurer. 

Great Lakes—L. A. Kelly, Detroit, president; J. McKay, 
Pittsburgh, first vice-president; P. Bowman, Springfield, O., 
second vice-president; C. Culligan, Buffalo, secretary;. E. 
Kissling, Milwaukee, treasurer. 

Pacific Coast—D. E. Bard, Beverly Hills, Cal., presi- 
dent; A. Wright, Beverly Hills, Cal., first vice-president; 
W. Carlon, Portland, Ore., second vice-president; F. Honey, 
Redlands, secretary; A. Hoffman, San Francisco, treasurer. 

Middle West—L. Jones, Oklahoma City, Okla., presi- 
dent; G. Ringler, Fort Worth, Tex., first vice-president; 
J. Carney, Dallas, Tex., second vice-president; L. Dooley, 
Dallas, Tex., secretary; G. Graham, St. Louis, treasurer. 

South—W. B. Roberts, Atlanta, Ga., president; A. 
Gurene, Memphis, first vice-president; J. Tune, Jr., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., second vice-president; L. Brown, Roanoke, Va., 
secretary ; J. Lee, Atlanta, Ga., treasurer. 

* ~* oo 

BACK OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Roy D. 
Chapin, chairman of the Hudson board, is to present No. 1 
of the new Essex line to Orville Wright, is the story of why 
the distinguished aviator was selected for this honor. 

Mr. Wright was one of the group of leading engineers 
invited to a pre-view of the new Essex, a short time back. 
Invited by Mr. Chapin, he told the chairman of the board 
that it gave him the greatest pleasure to accept, because he 
always has been interested in Hudson. 

Then he told Mr. Chapin something that even the factory 
did not know—that in the days when he and his brother 
were conducting their early airplane experiments they owned 
the second Hudson ever built—No. 2. So, you see, sentiment 
played a big part in the selection of the man to get the first 
of the new Essexes. 

* * * 

SWINGING TO POLITICS, we have to report that 
another automobile man is running for Congress. Henry 
Houston, formerly sales manager for the Nehpler company 
in Pontiac, is out for the Democratic nomination in his 
district. 

And Walter McLain of Hupmobile tells of seeing a hitch- 
hiker on the road outside Detroit who carried on his back a 
sign reading: “Give Me a Ride or I’ll Vote for Hoover.” 
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Retail Salesmen—This Is Your Page 


This devartment is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- | t Took Every T ool in His Sales 





sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you te pass on 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 
let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions, 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring heme the bacon or don’t. 


HANDICAPS WERE JUST INCENTIVE 
TO THIS SALESMAN 











| The letter reproduced below won second prize in Pierce- 
Arrow’s contest among its retail salesmen. The contest was 
to draw out letters telling of the best creative piece of sales- 
manship the individual salesman had ever done. In a majority 
of cases the salesmen were operating against a definite 
handicap. Sometimes this was financial, in others a greater 
allowance on a used car and in others a personal prejudice 


on the part of the prospect in favor of another car. 
The letter that follows was writ-@—-———— a ee 
ten by Irving T. Johnston, a Pierce-|their chauffeur a ride. He went 


Arrow salesman. from Trenton, N.|#!ong on the ride with the chauf- 
J.. and shows how he met and over-|feur. When we returned the colonel 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company has been holding |came obstacles under the collegiate | Pulled the auxiliary seats out and 
a contest among its retail salesmen for the best example of | elms of Princeton. said that there was not enough room 
constructive salesmanship in making the sale against real| By IRVING T. JOHNSTON | Detween them and {he rear sea). lie 
odds. Many interesting letters have been received in this| As I was canvassing the residen- | new - 1 immediately adjusted 
contest and Automotive Daily News is going to present some | tial streets in Princeton I stopped | the seats 


of them to its salesmen readers as both practical and inspira- | at the home of Col. W—— and sent| I went back again in the after- 
tional suggestions. -——_—___—_—_—_—_—_——_——— |in my card. and succeeded 













} noon in giving his 
The colonel came to the door and| Wife and son a demonstration; also 





The following letter by George V. o fi ‘ a 
Campbell of Be ly Hills, C ac | ~on the fifth day she said: “MY.| iq me he was not in the market |he tried the car out again. I made 
ampnell 0 verly Hilis, Cal., WaS| Campbell, I like this brougham 3 ; 
i i and if he was he would buy another |@n effort to get his order, but did 
awarded the first prize in the con-| more than any car I have ever . ook canee 
test. a reproducing the letter we | driven. I think I want very much} aan? oe ‘ce ie orn =a I took the sales manual to his 
are changing proper names tO/to buy it, but with Mr. Blank home and read parts of it to him 


while I found out that he had looked 
at the new — the week before. 
| He told me that he considered the 


“Blank,” it being manifestly unfair) managing my financial affairs, I 
to name Cars or persons in 4 newWs- | couldn't do anything that wouldn't 


I left it for him to read, which he 
did. The following evening I showed 





aan to automotive salesmen ee ae aaa © ‘ —_—— and ——— the best built cars| him the movies of the twelve-cylin- 
ge ab 7 ae r consent i arranged an}; ic ierce- |der motor. The entire family en- 
7 aes — ee }engagement with Mr. Blank in our — a pnd egpel sn ad pe them : 
suman amd pooh as ee ae showroom. After presenting the him to be second rate cars. He| He finally decided to buy a Blank 
a Mrs. Blank a new Plerce-Arrow deal I se passive, while he made finally agreed to look at the Pierce-|or Pierce-Arrow 52. I continually 
oe . a »jevery possible objection. When he! 4..ow the next mornin hammered on the greater horse | 
explaining she was the ex-wife of|had finished I told him of Mrs. - 





| This prospect was going to pur- | power, longer wheel base, more room 
chase an inclosed drive limousine, so|in the body, finer coachwork, easier 
I took a model “52” limousine to his| riding. I gave him four or five more 
j} home. He came out and looked the | demonstrations over a period of two 
car over, He was impressed with the | weeks. I saw him almost every day 

aprearance and the workmanship.| He was going away on a trip, and I 

I gave him a demonstration and | told him he should give me the order 

when we got back he told me he| before he left, as the government 

did not know the Pierce-Arrow had | was considering placing a tax on) 
such remarkable performance. I1)| automobiles. 

then tried to give Mrs. W—— a ride,| After much effort he gave me an) 
but she would not even look at the jorder for a 52 inclosed drive limou- | 
car. I asked him if I could give!sine, which I delivered to him. 


CHRYSLER ACQUIRES 
MANY NEW DEALERS ate aa ak Te 


18.—The |S. Duesenberg, vice-president 
| charge of engineering of the Dues- 


Col. Blank, senior partner of Blank 
é& Blank, owners of Blank, Inc., 
Blank distributors in this territory. | feared. 

He also explained that Mr. Blank; Mr. Blank then sent his sales 
handled all her financial affairs manager and partner out to pur- 
and any deal she made would have | suade Mrs. Blank from buying the 
to meet with his approval. Pierce-Arrow. When their efforts 

I called upon Mrs. Blank at her! proved of no avail, Mr. Blank ad- 
home. vised against spendin gover $2,000 at 

After exchanging salutations, I| that time and suggest to Mrs. Blank 
questioned her as to whether she | ihat she buy a Studebaker, knowing 
was in the market for a new car. that I would be helpless owing to 

“No,” she answered, “I own the|the affiliation of Studebaker and 
Blank sitting in front.” Pierce-Arrow. 

I had noticed the car upon my ar-| The Studebaker was presented for | 
rival. “That is a beautiful car and | approval and she had practically | 
the paint, being light in color, is | decided to buy it when I gained 
well preserved for its age.” | another interview with her. 

“Yes,” she said, “that the| “Mrs. Blank,” I began, “the Stude- | 
original paint.” | baker is a lighter car and naturally 

I asked what color she preferred, | doesn’t carry the prestige of a 
and she said that she planned to| Pierce-Arrow. If you were follow- 
a a - the color of which would|ing your own best judgment ou | 225 new dealers to itse roster from | enberg Motors Company here, and 

e similar to the light cream she | would buy the Pierce-Arrow. } . widely-known racing engine de- 
owned. At last [ had the admission | Blank’s present wife drives a Blank: es Sa So > a ner, who was injured in an auto- | 
that she was going to buy a new/why should you be satisfied with | ¥@8 learned today. None of these! *'5Dt’: , 

car. less?” 7 | were old Chrysler dealers who were | a = —. —— 

“Mrs. Blank, at the present time “Mr. a ” swered | resigned. Every one is a newcomer | 4. oe i oS 
$3.500 is a large sum of money; re- with asta eee a one | into the Chrysler fold. | quently reported near death with 
gardiess of your financial condition | buy the Pierce-Arrow. Mr. Blank| A!! parts of the United States; Pheumonia, is now on the road to 
you have evidently given this matter | will take care of the financial de- | #"@ Tepresented in Chrysler's active | Tecovery, according to Duesenberg 
a good deal of consideration.” | tails.” | drive for additional and better sales | Officials here. 

This she admitted, saying she| Mr, Blank paid the retail price for outlets. A new distributor in Port- The veteran engineer suffered a 
would buy another Blank if she felt | the Model 54 brougham and I de- | /4nd, Me., is included and among} broken shoulder and several broken 
disposed to spend that much money | livered the car to her. |the cities and towns where new| ribs, and although his injuries were 
as she could buy the car wholesale. | * 2 © |dealers were obtained are Norwalk, | not regarded as serious, considerable | 

That seemed to end the interview| Certainly in this case the cards |Conn., New York city (city dealer), | alarm resulted when pneumonia de- 
in her estimation. | seemed stacked against the sales- Rochester, N. Y. (city dealer), Red | veloped. His accident eonmnen enee 

I asked her if she planned to buy|man. The prospect was under the | 880k, N. J., McKeesport, Pa., Balti- | he drove off the road to avoid strik- 
a standard color when she bought | financial dominance of a partner in | Ore, Md (city dealer), Greenwood, | ing two other cars. 
the new Blank. “No,” she answered,|a dealership handling an excellent |S. C.. Fremont, Tiffin and Colum-| 


Blank's desire to buy the car. This 
I learned was exactly what he had 








| 


FRED DUESENBERG 
REPORTED GAINING 


Fred 
in | 


is 


Detroit, Mich., July 
Chrysler Sales Corporation added 

















“I am waiting a salesman from|car and a direct competitor of his | US. O. (2 city dealers), Paris, Ky.,.|D. W. EAST TO HANDLE 
Blank with his color book. The|ownm. Most salesmen would have | Port Huron, Mich., St. Cloud, Minn., | STUDEBAKER SERVICE 
special paint will cost $100 ad-|thrown up their hands as soon as|4™es, Ia. North Platte. Neb.) Jersey City, N. J. July 18.— 
ditional.” |they realized what they were up Kansas City, Mo. (city dealer).,) Douglas W. East, for many years | 

I then offered to show her our | against, but George V. Campbell by | 1°P€Ka and Wichita, Kan., Sher-| service manager for both Stude- 


man and Barger, Tex., Aurora and 
Junction City., Colo, Las Vegas, 
| Martinez, Calif. and Yakima, 


baker and the former Ira C. Jones 
Company, in Newark and Jersey 
City, has recently formed his own 
company known as Doug East & 
1Co., Inc., to take over the Stude- 
baker service and parts department 
located at 480 Tonnele Ave., Jersey 
|City, formerly operated by the Ira | 
|C. Jones Company. Associated with 
'Mr. East are Elliot Plebeau and | 
| John Zweig. 





| GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 
DOWN IN BAY STATE 
Boston, Mass., July 18.—Consump- | 
;tion of gasoline in Massachusetts | 
|by motor vehicles decreased 1,173,- | 
677 gallons during June, compared | 
{with the corresponding month a| 
|}year ago, Henry F. Long, commis- 
| sioner of corporations and taxation, | 
| today announced. During June. | 
1/1932, gasoline consumption was} 
| placed at 52,509,833 gallons, yielding | 
the state $1,575,298.99 in the three | 
cents a gallon tax. In June, 1931, 
he commissioner stated, 53,681,513 
gallons were used, on which the | 
three-cent tax was paid. 


color book, explaining that our art | persistnce, tempered with tact and 

department was the best in the en- | resoursefulness, managed to over- 

tire industry and that our 1932 colors come his handicap and make the | NeV.. 

were exclusive with Pierce-Arrow. | sale. | ae 

Also I wouid appreciate her leting | - | = 

me help in the selection of a color; NASH DEALERSHIP | FAVORABLE REACTION 

for her new Blank. I had in mind | CHANGES OWNERSHIP FI 

a model 54 apple green brougham| Dubuque, Ia., July 18.—Announce- | TO SK TIRE PLAN 

which I thought she would like if | ment has been made by Henry Engel} .... 

she could be induced to see it. |that he has purchased all interests; 5Primsfield, Mass., July 18.—Reac- 
She azreed to look at the car for |of Nick Fondell in the Engel-Fon- tion to the announcement by the 

oe, . ae ladies |}dell Co., 65 Main street, and will|Chicopee Chamber of Commerce 

elore showing the car 1 COOK Care | operate in the future at the Engel 4 ; n i 

that it was operating perfectly, for | Mook Company, local dealer and _ mS bad apeneneed sorenenion a 

she had complained that the Blank | distributor of the Nash line of auto- |“" ‘dependent protective commit- | 

was difficult to drive. | mobiles. |tee for the Fisk Rubber Company 
Mrs. Blank liked the car instantly. — ; bond and note holders among #usi- 

The paint, the lines and the body |MRS. KETTERING PLANS ;}nessmen and banking officials in 

won her immediate approval. After | EUROPEAN VACATION | this section was favorable to all, and 

driving the car she was even more Dayton, O., July 18 (UTPS).—Mrs.|the belief was expressed that the 

pleased with Pierce-Arrow. | Charles F. Kettering, wife of C. F.| committee has a real place in Fisk 
For the next five days I was with| Kettering, vice-president of the | affairs. 

her constantly from three to five|General Motors Corporation, will Word from New York was to the 


hours daily. I showed her numerous|spend the late summer in travel|effect that those financiers most in- 
cars and colors, influencing her to| abroad, according to reports received | terested in Fisk there were made to 
believe that I was helping her-to|from her Radleigh Terrace home.| realize that they must act toward 
select a color for her new Lincoln,| Mrs. Kettering is expected to leave | reorganization, and quickly, unless | 
Pierce- | for New York early in August and|they wish to lose some of their sup- 
porting security owners. 





the 


but selling her 
Arrow. 


on 





| sail from, there. 
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Kit, But He Landed the Order | 
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AIRPLANES 


Can Help Sell 


Automobiles 


Here is the way one dis- 
tributor uses the airplane 
to advertise his line of cars 
and create business. 


He purchased a 215 Horse 
Power closed Stinson 
Monoplane, and is sending 
this plane to every town in 
his territory where he has 
or NEEDS a dealer—and 
which has an airport or a 
safe field to land on. In 
advance of the plane’s ar- 
rival in a town, he mails 
out invitations to all own- 
ers of his make of cars to 


“come out for a ride in 
this safest, quietest and 
most comfortable of all 


cabin airplanes.” 


He has found that these 
people not only come in 
answer to the invitation, 
but bring their friends, 
many of them prospects. 


This distributor reports 
that by this method he is 
building up good will 
among his owners and their 
friends whom he hopes to 
have as owners. He is get- 
ting SALES at no more 
cost than with other forms 
of advertising. A plane is a 
TRANSPORTATION 
unit, and operates at no 
more cost than a fine motor 
car driven by a chauffeur. 


Learning to fly your own 
plane is jist as easy as 
learning to drive a car, and 
much more fun. After you 
have learned, you can elim- 
inate the expense of a pilot. 


We will be glad to go into 
further detail by mail or 
person, with any motor car 
dealer or distributor who is 
interested in this modern 
way of getting more busi- 
ness. Write us. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Division of Cord Cerperation 


STN sow» 


Oe Airerah Standard 
of the World 
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A. D. N. Offers Dealers $100 for Letter 


This Newspaper Will Pay $100 for Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Each 
Day. Read Offer Below 
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T has been decided to broaden a little the rules of the prize contest which Automotive 

Daily News is now running. Instead of offering prizes for letters from dealers who 

are doing more business than they did last year, we now include all dealers, even though 
they may not be exceeding the profits they earned in 1931. 

Therefore, Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter 
from any dealer, telling how he has managed to keep his business out of the red this 
year, or giving the most constructive idea on how to increase profits, even though his own 
business may not be exceeding that of 1931. The plan is to pass on to other dealers 
methods, systems or ideas that will help them get more out of this reluctant market. 
The editors of Automotive Daily News will be the judges of which letter is best, and 
prizes will be awarded by them, their judgment being final. 

Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best letter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. 

Get busy, you dealers, and grab yourselves $100-or a consolation $5, by passing on to 
your fellows the recipe that is enabling you to make money in a tough year. 


Today’s $5 Winner 


Mai) subscriptions to 1926 Broadway 





questions. We then strive to get 
him to drive the car. If successful 
(and we seldom fail) we have 





Telephone Trinity 2-3500. Contributing editor, John C. Wetmore. 


Compensation 


O the automobile dealer struggling with the immediate 
daily problems of keeping the establishment afloat in 
the stormy seas of 1932, the idea that present conditions offer 
any compensation to automotive business men may seem a bit 
far fetched. Nevertheless, there are certain compensations 
to be found in the present situation. 
With new car sales running not much beyond 50 per 
cent. of last year’s totais, automobile dealers have been forced 


to turn to other branches of their business to make up the 
vanished profit in the new car sales department. We believe 
that more dealers today are giving real and enthusiastic 
attention to their service departments than ever before in 
the history of the automotive industry. We know that deal- 
ers today are using more businesslike methods in handling 
used cars than they ever did in the past. We know a lot of 
dealers today who have learned that it is not the big plate 
glass windowed showroom on the main street that brings in 
the profit. They have found out that a big service depart- 
ment, properly equipped, and a small showroom on a side 
street may swing the business from a debit to a profit basis. 

-For many years Automotive Daily News has been 
preaching to its dealer readers that the sooner they realize 
that they are not merely sellers of new cars and swappers 
of used ones, but complete merchants of motor transportation, 
the quicker they are going to get on a permanent profit- 
making basis. 

The automobile dealer is in a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion to become the complete transportation merchant. The 
people who have bought new cars from him naturally look 
to him to keep their vehicles in satisfactory and efficient 
operation. They will continue to look to him until they find 
that he is not providing them with service adequate to their 
needs. When that happens even the people who are driving 
the cars that the dealer handles will give their service work 
to some independent who gives them better service because 
he is making a living from that alone. 

The automobile dealer today must make every sort of au- 
tomotive transportation need contribute to his gross income. 
First of all, he must sell new cars with every ounce of energy 
he can muster in himself and in his salesmen. That is his 
first job, and every new car he sells contributes by so much 
to the building up of the other branches of his business. He 
must handle his used cars on a businesslike basis. He must 
be able to supply his clients with accessories and equipment 
that they may want or need, not always the same thing. He 
must be ready to supply them with fuel and to give them the 
best possible lubrication service. And, finally, he must have 
@ service department on its toes to give the best possible 
service at as reasonable a cost as possible. 

If the great depression has taught our dealers that their 
business is a many sided one, each department of which must 
contribute to the general welfare or there isn’t going to be 
any business, then we have definitely gained something out 
of present misery. 
















for one year—1931. 


How we more than held our own 
over 1931 presents an interesting 
story. Previous to handling the 
Hudson and Essex, we had operated 
as state distributors. Now we are 
just plain dealers—a vast differ- 
ence, if you ask me. At least we 
think so. 

The first thing we decided to do 
if our plans to go after business 
were to be pushed to the limit, was 
to inaugurate a sales promotion de- 
partment within the organization. 
We knew of the man we wanted 
He had been very successful with a 
competitive organization. Overtures 
were made and as a result he joined 
us early in March. We gave him 
free rein to do as he saw fit. 

This man, while being no magi- 
cian, certainly knows his end of the 
business. Through his methods, 
accomplished at the lowest possible 
expense, every month our actual 
new car sales have shown a decided 
increase over the previous month. 

Every morning he insists upon 
holding a sales clinic, which our en- 
tire sales staff attends. These are 
not merely sales talks, but consist 
of original methods of creating and 
contracting new prospects. The most 
powerful weapon he possessed was 
the regular lists of competitive 
makes of cars in our price range. 
But these names were not turned 
over to the regular or senior sales- 
men. Instead, we hired a group of 
from ten to twelve high school 
graduates. We paid them $15 per 
week. Their job consisted of calling 
upon these competitive car owners 
and ascertaining as much actual in- 
formation about them as was pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Upon returning to the office at 
5 p. m. the results of their efforts 
were immediately transferred to 


Bottom Level specially prepared follow-up cards. 


N its weekly summary of business Standard Statistics of | Instead of waiting until the follow- 
ria oc re ; : RES ing morning to work on them, these 
New York gives its opinion that commercial activity now | names were turned over to the regu- 


has reached the absolute bottom level, a condition reflected in | lar salesmen immediately—no time 
ee og , ° : being lost or wasted. As a result 
the inertia shown in plant reopening after the Fourth of July many actual sales were created be- 


holiday. tween the hours of 7 and 11 or 11.30 
Many times in these past two and three-quarter years |4t night. As you see, we believe in 
of hope deferred we have thought that the bottom level had — as eo - — — 
been reached, only to find that there were cellars under that | zach member of our sales staff is 
and sub-cellars under that again, allotted a certain amount of work 
However, this organization is skilled in analysis, and if |eacl and every day. The program, 
fits present belief proves to be true we should see some faint | 5 outlined a - — promotion 
signs of increase in the fall. In the meantime the brave man | '™&2: }s tentatively as follows: 
° “ ; Twelve actual person-to-person 
with some spare cash, if there be any such, has a unique | calls a day. 
opportunity to lay the foundation of a future fortune. One hour spent at the telephone. 








DEPRESSION-—WHAT’S THAT? 
ASKS THIS DEALER 


By LOUIS NASS 

Sales Manager U. S. Motor Sales Co., West New York, N. J. 

We took over the Hudson-Essex franchise last December, 
Previous to that we had been state distributors for both 
Durant and De Vaux, the former for two years and the latter 
So efficient were our sales methods 
that we were able to account for over 15 per cent. of the 
entire De Vaux factory output—and that in a year of 
so-called “poor business.” Since taking over the Hudson and 
Essex, our actual sales deliveries and statistics show that, 
since the last New York show, when the new line was 
originally introduced, we have sold and delivered 110 new 
automobiles, consisting of 65 Essexes and 45 Hudsons. 


.—— 


At least two used car appraisals. 
One new car sale. 
One used car sale. 


Further delving into statistics 
shows that it costs us approximately 
$50 per day to keep our showroom 
open. By that I mean that when- 
ever a prospect or suspect entered 
our showroom it cost us $50 to have 
him or her enter the place. Natur- 
ally, we were not going to let them 
escape without making a concen- 
trated and honest attempt to sell 
theff a car, either new or used. 


A short conversation and invari- 
ably the prospect would let drop the 
information as to whether or not he 
was employed. If he was employed, 
we went to work with a vengeance. 
If not, well, we filed his name and 
address, and from time to time 
mailed him some of our literature, 
followed up by a personal letter, 
hoping that he had secured a posi- 
tion and that things were going 
along fine with him. You see, we 
tried to take a personal interest in 
him, knowing that when he is ready 
to buy he will, in turn, take a per- 
sonal interest in us. 

With so much competition on all 
sides, we definitely decided that cold 
canvassing was out. It represented 
so much time actually wasted. In- 
stead, our men were furnished with 
actual prospects—people actually 
living at the addresses given—as 
shown by the data gathered by our 
high school junior salesmen. 

Month in and month out, this 
idea has gained momentum and now 
we are aetually free wheeling along 
to increased business every month. 
In addition to this, we make an ex- 
tensive drive for service. By that 
I mean we send our service specials 
cut to ALL competitive car make 
owners in our price class. By doing 
so, we have gotten them to visit our 
place of business. Now our next step 
was to get them to look at the new 
ears. Did we take them to the 
showroom? We did not. Instead we 
have a permanent new car exhi§git 
in a section of our service depart- 
ment in PLAIN VIEW of our serv- 
ice customer. Here, again, human 


nature, being what it is, comes to 


the fore. Without any solicitation 
whatsoever, the customer, ‘while 
waiting for his car, 


invariably 
Strolls over to the new cars exhibit. 
We do not molest him in any way. 
We allow him to get all the desired 
information himself, knowing that 
sooner or. jgter, he, wi}lj begin to ask 


created a new prospect. Our serv- 
ice manager then tells him that, in- 
asmuch as his present car is cost- 
ing quite a great deal of money to 
service and maintain, he should buy 
a new car—why not a Hudson or 
Essex? . 

This, we believe, creates an actual 
desire to want to own the car and 
as a result of our intensive personal 
interest in the matter, he is soon 
the proud owner of a new car. 

Now a word or two regarding our 
used cars. First of all, we thor- 
oughly recondition all of them. 
Secondly, all cars are marked in 
plain figures. Third, terms are 
made to suit the individual—not the 
organization. All cars are clean, 
spic and span and ready to be dem- 
onstrated at a moment’s notice. We 
permit no high pressure selling talk. 
Rather, we let the prospect be his 
own salesman. If he likes the car 
he will not only show it, but will, in 
all probabiity, buy it, because he 
was not forced or pushed into buy- 
ing, something which2 we believe 
every human being appreciates. 

Again, we advertise our used cars 
extensively. But whatever success 
we have achieved was not through 
the classified columns. Instead, we 
take space on the sport pages and 
run our copy three times a week in 
the same place on the same page. 

Therefore, I can confidently ask, 
Depression? What’s that? True, we 
have heard of the word, but to us, 
as Hudson and Essex dealers, it is 
just another word for which we have 
found a really worthwhile substi- 
tute word—SUCCESS. 


min 
| COMING EVENTS 


JULY 


17-19—Detroit. National Team and Truck 
Owners’ ‘Association. 

20-22—Llandrindod, Wales. Commercial Cer 
Show. 


AUGUST 


22-26—Denver, Col. American Chemica] 
Society Convention. 

30-Sept. 1—Cleveland. S. A. E. Aircraft 
Meeting 


SEPTEMBER 


12-17—Cleveland. Machine Shop Practice 
Meeting, A. 8. M. E. 

15-17—Atlantic City, N. J. American Trade 
Association Executives Annual) Meet- 
ing. 

19-20—Harrisburg, Pa. Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Association Convention. 

22-23—Chicago. Nationa) Association Motor 
Bus Operators 


OCTOBER 


3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metal Con- 
gress. Sponsored by American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating, with co-op- 
eration of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
of American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Welding Society, Wire Association. 

3- 1—Washington, D. C. Nationa! Safety 
Council Meeting. 

3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Meta) Ex- 
nosition, 174th Regiment Armory. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director 


4- 6—Toronto. Transportation Meeting, 
8. A. E 


13-22—London, England. Olympia Show 
17-22—Atlantic City, N. J. National Hard- 
ware Association, Accessories Branch, 


NOVEMBER 


14-16—Atlanta, Ga. Nationa) Tire Dealers’ 
Association 


DECEMBER 


2- 3—Chicago. National Standard Parts 
Association Convention. 


5- 9—New York. Annual Meeting A. 8S. 
M. E. 


5-10—New York. Power and Mechanical 
, Enginereing Exposition. 
5-10—Detroit. Third Annual Joint Trade 
Show, National Standard Parts As- 
sociation and Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, Conven- 
tion Hall. 
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AUTOMOTIVE FUELS, LUBRIC ANTS | PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By C. A. 


ARENTS ; 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 
(FOURTH INSTALLMENT ) 


Interlinked with oil consumption 
is the problem of oil dilution, Oil 
dilution is caused by gasoline or 
gasoline vapor escaping past the 
piston rings into the crankcase. 
The amount that the oil is diluted 
depends upon the mechanical con- 
dition of the car and the amount 
of unvaporized - gasoline in the 
charge. If the piston rings of the 
car are badly worn, there will be 
excessive oil dilution, since this af- 
fords a wider space for the unva- 
porized gasoline to escape into the 
crankcase. The amount of unva- 
porized gasoline depends upon the 
air-fuel ratio and the vaporizing 
characteristics of the gasoline. A 
car operating at 1.1 or 1.2 air-fuel 
ratio means a car operating under 
excessive choking. Under these con- 
ditions over half of the charge 
burned in the cylinder is unvapor- 
ized. This means that there will 
be an excessive amount of liquid 
gasoline in the cylinder. Naturally, 
under these conditions more gaso- 
ilne will escape past the piston 
rings, regardless of the mechanical 
condition of the car. The same 
thing is true if the end-point of a 
gasoline is too high. A car in 
average mechanical condition under 
normal operating conditions reaches 
a maximium oil dilution of 15 per 
cent. in the neighborhood of 300 
miles of operation. When the oil is 
diluted the consumption increases, 
but the car starts more easily, espe- 
cially in cold weather, when the oil 
tends to be very viscous. 


The question whether oil heaters 
or coolers are satisfactory is still a 
debatable one» In the summer time, 
when the engine naturally runs hot, 
the oil cooler cools the oil and keeps 
the diluent from vaporizing. In 
cold weather the oil becomes very 
viscous, making the car hard to 
start. Under these conditions it is 
desirable to have the oil diluted, 
since dilution of the oil makes the 
engine start more easily. Under 
these conditions an oil heater is 
usually applied to make the oil thin 
enough for easy starting. At the 
same time the heater is heating the 
oil it is driving off the diluent, 
which, as mentioned above, makes 
for easy staking. It is still a ques- 
tion whether the diluent in the oil 
or the oil heater is more effective 
in causing the car to start easily. 

This leads to the discussion of the 
viscosity index that we hear so much 
about. The viscosity index is merely 


SMALL PRESS BRAKE 


The Dreis & Krump Manufactur- 
ing Company has developed a small 
brake press designed for the rapid 
forming of sheet metal sections. 
This machine is powered by a three- 
quarter horse-power motor and is 
claimed to be capable of carrying out 
work usually done on larger units. 
Die holders are standard, and the 
same dies may-.be used that are 
employed on large press brake ma- 
chines, 

The machine is built of steel 
throughout, including the bull gear 
pinions. The bed is made up of two 
plates spaced three-quarters of an 
inch apart, allowing the punchings 
to drop to the floor. All bearings 
are bronze bushed, except the ec- 
centric straps, these being nickel 
cast. 

Integral with the flywheel is a 
single plate friction clutch, con- 
trolled by a treadle. A brake oper- 
ates automatically with the clutch. 
By releasing the treadle the ram 
may be stopped at any point in the 
up or down stroke. The driving mo- 
tor is mounted on an adjustable 
hinged bracket operating the fly- 
wheel by means of V-belts, 


Adjustments for the various 


heights of dies is made by means of 
large set screws at each end of the 
machine, raising and lowering the 
bed to the desired height. Multiple 
punching attachments, angle cut- 
ting, notching and bendind dies are 
available, { <. 





a scale for expressing the rate of 
change of viscosity with tempera- 
swer, but it is certain that the vis- 
cosity index of 100 is considered as a 
paraffin base oil, or Eastern oil, 
while an oil with a viscosity index of 
0 is considered an asphaltic base oil, 
or Western oil. What happens to 
the viscosity index of an oil that has 
been in use in a car for 200 or 300 
miles? That’s a question to which 
the speaker can find no definite an- 
swer, but it is certain tha tone vis- 
cosity index changes since the oil is 
diluted and in some cases a slight 
cracking takes place. A Western oil 
with a viscosity index of 26, diluted 
with 10 per cent. of kerosene, ac- 
cording to the viscosity index chart 
resembles an Eastern oil with a vis- 
cosity index of 94. The viscosity 
index of an Eastern oil that was di- 
luted with 10 per cent. kerose 
changed from about 110 to some 
value about this figure. Whether 
the base of the diluent is asphaltic 
or paraffinic no doubt has some ef- 
fect on how the viscosity index will 
change, but it is evident that the 
viscosity index changes after the oil 
is placed in operation. From this 
discussion it seems that the viscosity 
index is not as important as we are 
sometimes led to believe, and it can 
be used merely to indicate the rate 
of change of viscosity with tempera- 
ture for an unusued oil. 

While I am on the subject, I might 
mention that the viscosity index 
chart just referred to was derived by 
Dean and Davis of the Standard Oil 
Developing Company, but recently 
O. M. Larson and W. C. Schwaderer 
have devised a more practical 
scheme. They took the viscosity- 
temperature’ slope of the two ex- 
treme base oils, namely, paraffinic 
and asphaltic, and divided the range 
thus formed into eight parts num- 
bering from 0 to 7. An additional 
zone was placed above 7 and three 
below 0 (—1, —2, —3). They merely 
divided the 0 to 100 viscosity index 
chart of Dean and De into 8 
zones, allowing 12% index numbers 
per zone, and in addition 4 more 
zones were added, maikng 12 zones 
in all. This can best be explained 
by looking at slide No. 5. 

It is a known fact that oils of the 
same viscosity do not give the same 
frictional results. This is due to 
the fact that only a liquid which 
wets or spreads over a surface can 
constitute a true lubricant. In order 
for a liquid to be forced and spread 
into narrow passage ways and 
spaces of high pressure, the liquid 
must wet or spread on the solid 
surface. This property of wetting 
an oily surface is termed oiliness, It 
appears that the only true measure- 
ment of this property is the heat 
liberated or energy required to wet 
the surface, sometimes referred to 
as the heat of wetting. 

The question of pour point is 
often discussed, especiaMy in the 
case of eastern oil. Since paraffin 
base oil has a high pour point, due 
to the wax present in the oil, it 
formerly was necessary to dewax 
the oil. The refiners were spending 
good money in removing a constit- 
uent which is considered helpful as 
a lubricant. Recently the dewax- 
ing has been done away with by the 
use of paraflow. Paraflow can be 
added to eastern lubricating stock 
in very small quantities, bringing 
the pour point down to practically 
any desired value. At the same time 
the wax remains jin the oil and aids 
as a lubricant. *Slide No. 6 shows 
the effect of adding paraflow to an 
eastern oil with a high pour point. 

It is often desirable to know how 
an oil stands up under actual opera- 
tion. An indication can be found in 
the A. S. T. M. precipitation num- 
ber, a tentative standard determina- 
tion. The precipitation number is 
a measure of the asphaltic material 
formed by the decomposition of the 
oil which finds its way into the 
combustion space and is cracked by 
the heat of explosion. On a used 
oil it also includes sand, road dust, 
metal from bearings, etc. By taking 


(Continued on Page 6) ' 





OF METALS 


A symposium on “The Physical 
Chemistry of Metals” will be neld 
by the division of Physical and In- 
erganic Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society at the society’s 
eighty-fourth meeting, at Denver, 
Col., August 22 to 26. Among those 
who will read papers, according to 
the announcement by Prof. H. H. 
Willard of the University of Michi- 
gan, chairman of the division, are: 


A. Wachter, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, “Thermodynamics of Metal- 
lic Solid Solutions”; C. J. Maier, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Cal., “Ther- 
modynamics of Ore Reduction”; G. 
L. Clark, University of Illinois, 
“X-Ray Analysis of Metals and Al- 
loys”; Anson Hayes, American Roll- 
ing Mills Company, Middletown, O., 
“Some Applications of the Funda- 
mental Theories of Metals and Al- 
loys to Practical Manufacturing 
Problems”; W. M. Latimer, Univer- 
sity of California, “The Use of Ionic 
Entropies in the Determination of 
the Electrode Potentials of Matels”; 
Alexander Goetz, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, “The Influence 
of Small Impurity Concentrations on 
the Physical Properties of Metal Sin- 
gle Crystals.” 

About fifteen papers on the de- 
sign and construction and operation 
of a large scale equipment in which 
a chemical reaction takes place will 
be presented before the division of 
industrial and engineering chemis- 
try, of which Prof. D. B. Keyes of 
the University of Illinois is chair- 
man. 


V-FRONT PERFEX 
HOT WATER HEATER 


The Perfex Corporation is an- 
nouncing a new V-front hot water 
heater for 1932-33. Improvements 
and refinements, it is stated, have 


resulted in neater, more modern ap- 
pearance and in still greater heating 
capacity. 

From the standpoint of appear- 
ance, the new V-front Perfex heater 
is suggestive of the radiator on an 
automobile. Its chromium plated 
V-front contrasts with the black 
lacquered permanent louvers. 

Like last year’s model, the new 
Perfex unit has a swivel connection 
which permits turning the heater 
from side to side,gto throw heated 
air in any direction desired. The 
permanent louvers force the air 
blast down and out, eliminating 
possibility of hot air being thrown 
directly into the face of driver or 
passengers. 

The core consists of three rows of 
tubes, made entirely of copper. The 
Stagger tube arrangement is used. 
A six-volt, 2,500 r. p. m. motor, 
which operates on 1% amperes of 
current, was selected for the new 
heater. 

The Baker disc is described as a 
maintainer and rebuilder of oiled 
roads. In addition to oiled road and 
maintenance, the Baker road disc 
has many other uses of interest to 
contractors, road and street offi- 
cials, such as: 

1—Cutting up sod on grassy road 
shoulders. 

2—Discing earth fills on grading 
work, 

3—For mixing materials on re- 
tread jobs. 

4—For making and maintaining 
sand-clay roads. 

5—Maintaining cinder streets in 
cities and villages. 

Brief specifications: Baker Model 
80 Road Disc—Disc: 24 used, 6 inch 
each gang. Diameter 20 inches, 5-1@ 
inch thick. Special alloy steel, heat 
treated, Long wearing. Width of 
cut: 7 feet. Lifting range: 5 inches 
below and 10 inches above bottom 
of wheels. Power required: 20 h, p. 
tractor up, depending on depth of 
penetration necessary. Approximate 
weight: 4,850 pounds!’ ~ : 


’ 


Production -- Engineering - - Factory 


New Gasket Compound 
From General Electric 


Not even oil at a high tempera- 
ture, it is claimed, will affect gas- 
kets of a new substance that has 
been developed in the General Elec- 
tric research laboratory at Schenec- 
tady. _The exposed edge of the 
gasket is not attacked, nor does the 
oil penetrate it. Oil-filled assemblies 
have been operated on test at from 
210 to 230 degrees Fahrenheit for a 
year without effect on the gasket 
and without leaks. 


The compound may be used in 
contact with cemented joints; 
neither dilute acids nor dilute alka- 
line solutions affect the compound. 


Designated as No. 1281 gasket 
compound, the material is a gray or 
brown, odorless and sulphur-free 
alkyd resin material, for which 
Glyptal is the G. E. trade name. It 
is flexible and practically incom- 
pressible, and there is no noticeable 
hardening or stiffening in outdoor 
exposure tests. At temperatures be- 
low zero Fahrenheit the compound 
is somewhat brittle, but this does not 
affect its efficiency as a gasket 
when assembled in a joint. 


Bushing assemblies of the com- 
pound with porcelain, brass, cast 
iron and copper have withstood al- 
ternate heating and cooling while 
under pressure and in contact with 
oil for long periods of time. 

Among applications recommended 
are those where resistance to hot oil 
is of primary importance, where ex- 
posure to naphtha, gasoline, kero- 
sene, benzine and similar solvents 
may occur, where moisture is to be 
excluded and oil resisted, where 
there may be prolonged exposure to 
ozone, and where electric corona 
may occur. 

Gaskets of the new material are 
now used in the assembly of solid 
type compound-filled bushings for 
oil-filled apparatus, and between the 





bushing and the apparatus. Tests 
have also indicated that the gaskets 
are Satisfactory for sealing-ring 
gaskets for the top of vacuum oil- 
treating equipment, for hdyrogen- 
filled rotating machinery, under the 
covers of oil-filled apparatus where 
exposure to oil is encountered, and 
under manhole covers of oil-filled 
switchgear. 

For bolted joints the gasket should 
be as thin as the strength of the 
parts and the nature of the sur- 
faces will permit. ‘Thicker gaskets 
are desirable for screw joints. The 
gaskets should be as wide as practi- 
cal, The faces of the gasket should 
be covered as completely as possible 
by the clamping assembly so that 
minimum area is exposed, and, 
whenevér possible, an inclosed gasket 
should be used. 

The gaskets must be used under 
compression, with the clamping sur- 
faces drawn up evenly so that com- 
pression is uniform. Allowance 
should be made for transverse dis- 
tortion during clamping. 

A sticker is not required for most 
applications, but where conditions to 
which the gasket is exposed are 
severe, as in salt water exposire, 
etc., a pigmented “Glyptal” varnish 
(No. 1201) may be used as a cement 
and as a protective film. For screw 
joints, the gasket should be lubri- 
cated with a thin film of mineral 
oil at the time of assembly, to per- 
mit the parts to slide easily upon 
the gasket. 

At present the material can be 
obtained in sheets up to 13 by 36 
inches, in thicknesses from one mil 
to one-eighth inch. Round gaskets 
available at present have a maxi- 
mum diameter of 1212 inches and a 
maximum thickness of % inch, but 
larger sizes will be made available 
at a later date. 


Shop Practice in Fleet Operation 


This is the second installment of 
a@ paper presented by E. C. Woods, 
superintendent of transport, San 
Francisco Division, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., at the recent section 
meeting of the S. A. E. in San 


Francisco. 
The paramount question today: 


“HOW CAN WE REDUCE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND OPERATING 
COSTS?” 

Some of the subjects that have 
been selected for study this year 

are: 

1. Lubrication (engine) (a) When 
is the right time to change crank- 
case oil, (b) merits of oil filters, (c) 
oil reclamation, (d) study of bearing 
failures. 

2. Chassis (a) grease vs. oil, (b) 
type of lubricant—transmission and 
differential, (c) lubricating systems 
(merits of one-shot system), ‘d) 
study of premature wear of parts. 

3. Tires (a) selection of tire equip- 
ment, (b) care of tires in operation, 
(c) repairs and retreading, (d) 
value of tire records (cost per tire 
mile), (e) oversize for additional 
mileage. 

4. Repair shop and service meth- 
ods. (a) Cylinder refinishing, when 
done and--methods used. Rings, 
pistons, types used and refitting 
methods. Type of replacement, 
seats and valves used. Bearing work, 
equipment used. (b) Inspection. 
Frequency and methods __ used. 
Trouble-shooting methods. 

5. Truck and commercial car 
body design, selection of equipment. 
(a) Construction of bodies, materi- 
als and dimensions of same. (b) 
Special purpose bodies. (c) Type of 
equipment for various classes of 
work, commercial and trucks. 

6. Records and accounting. (a) 
Cost system standardization; ele- 
ments of cost and segregations. (b) 
Record systems, such as tire records, 
battery records, trouble logs and 
records, etc. (c) Depreciation and 
economic life of equipment. 

7. Brakes. (a) Mechanical (b) 
Hydraulic, failures. (c) Pewer ap- 








plications, costs. (d) Air brakes, 
requirements. 

8. Reduce cost of operation by 
the selection of the right type of 
equipment for the work (Co-opera- 
tive, operator and manufacturer). 
.9. Methods to recuce maintenance. 

10. (a) Shop practice. (b) Edu- 
cation of mechanics. (c) Education 
of drivers. (d) Man power re- 
quired, based on the number of ve- 
hicles. 

11. Discussion of mechanical fail- 
ures. (a) Recommendation made 
to reduce these failures. (b) Ad- 
vising the service man of the dealer 
of these failures. (c) Joint report 
of these failures by committee to 
the S. A. E. Maintenance and 
operation committee, with comments 
and recommendations for their cor- 
rection. 

12. Closer contacts between fleet 
operators, service managers and 





(Continued cn Page €) 


STEEL FLOOR ARMORING 


The Acme Steel Company is sup- 
plying floor steel in rolls containing 
approximately 100 square feet for 


use in reinforcing concrete con- 
struction, hot or cold asphalt mastic, 
magnesite and other types of poured 
floors and also for resurfacing old 
floors. It is also used over wood 
with a suitable filling material. 

When the rolls have been laid on 
the floor base, they are joined into 
a mat, continuous in all directions, 
by means of a simple system of pin 
connections and wire splices. The 
filling material is poured on this 
mat and the floor is then leveled off, 
leaving the top edges of the steel ex- 
posed on the surface to take the 
wear. As truck wheels, etc., grind 
over the floor, the exposed edges of 
the steel divisions are bent over 
thus giving an increased area of the 
floor in steel. The result is said to 
be a non-skid floor surface. Cracks. 
holes and ruts, which slow up traffic 
and cause accidents are claimed ‘ 
be impossible, 
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a small sample of oil out of the 
crankcase at certain intervals of 
mileage the precipitation number 
may be found and a curve plotted 
showing precipitation 
against mileage. A point is found 
where: the oil breaks 
suddenly and quite rapidly. It seems 
that this point indicates quite con- 
clusively that the oil should be 
changed. This can best be seen by 
referring to slide No. 7. Of cpurse 
it must be remembered that the 
conditions under which the oil is 
used would affect the precipitation 
nunrber. By using this method on a 
fleet of cars operating under practi- 
cally the same conditions and using 
the same oil, results should be ob. 
tained on how the oil “stands up.’ 
When a group of men get to- 
gether they always have a very 
fixed opinion about prohibition, 
women, and certainly about eastern 


number 


down rather | 


| 


included on this phase of the in- 
dustry. Many lubrication engineers 
are now quite sure that reclaimed 
oil can be made just as good as the 
original stock. This involves taking 
out the foreign matter, such as 
sand, road dust, minute metal parti- 
cles, water and the asphalt consti- 
tuents caused by cracking or break- 
ing down of the unstable hydro- 
carbons. If these substances are 
removed, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that \the oil should not be just 
as good as the original. Probably 
the product is better than the or- 
iginal, because many of the un- 
Stable hydro-carbons have been 
broken down and removed, leaving 
a very stable oil. The small pro- 
ducer cannot afford expensive la- 
boratory equipment to regulate his 
product. Therefore, some danger 
is encountered in buying such prod- 
ucts, because the oil may not be 


vs, western oi]. I am going to touch | completely neutralized and some of 


on this subject from the cost of 


production. 


It is seen from slide | Present 


the foreiga abrasives may still be 
The point is this, that re- 


No. 8 that in 1930 it cost 15.71 cents |Cclaimed oil should be refined with 
to produce a gallon of eastern lu- | the same accuracy and control as 


bricating oil against 15.08 cents to|the original. 
It | tions the quality of this product 


produce a gallon of western oil. 


Under these condi- 


costs 1.71 cents to ship a gallon of |Should be uniform and dependable. 


eastern oi] to the west coast, mak- 
ing the total production cost of 


The success of this industry lies in 
the hands of the refiners interested 


eastern oil 17.42 cents per gallion.|in the process. They must educate 


Yet eastern oil sells for about 35 
cents per quart. while the best 
grades of western oil sell at about 
20 cents to 25 cents per quart. In 


' 


the public to the belief that re- 
claimed oil is desirable and safe to 
use. 

You can pick up any newspaper 


1930 there were 1,324,764 gallons of and read startling statements re- 


lubricating oil produced in 


United States and only 23.26 of this 
amount came from eastern stateS.| become more or less by-words to 
From these figures it seems that| the general public. It appears from 
an appreciable amount of so-called | the consideration of the important 
eastern oil sold may possibly come | characteristics as revealed by ser- 


from other than eastern states. 
Since reclaimed oli is beginning 


to take its place with the competi- | they are made to appear. 


tive vils, some discussion should be the average person realizes very | 


CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER ‘CAR 


the | garding the quality of petroleum 


products. Such declarations have 


| vice and test data that not all of 


the statements are as important as 
In fact 








established in Billerica. 


little of the meaning of any of 
them, and he is certainly not in a 
position to judge quality when ex- 
perts themselves cannot agree on 
the desirable properties. 

Lengthy specifications based on 
laboratory tésts are quite general 
and about as meaningless. They 
protect the consumer only in the 
case of flagrant violation of good 
quality. In the competitive field 
the major manufacturers cannot 
afford to market inferior goods, so 
that the purchase of products from 
any reputable dealer is in itself a 
guarantee of quality regardless of 
the specifications. It might be as- 
sumed, however, from the advertis- 
ing that a world of difference exists 
in petroleum products. Such is not 
the case at the present and prob- 
ably will not be in the future. 


TROPHIES TO TRUCK 
FLEET WINNERS 


Boston, Mass., July 18—Gov. Jo- 
seph B. Ely today presented trophies 
to the eleven winners of the 1931 


state-wide commercial vehicle safety 
contest sponsored by the governor’s 


committee on street and highway 
safety. 
The winner 


subdivision was the fleet which had 
the lowest accident rate per 100,000 
hours of operation for the entire 
year in that particular group. East- 
ern Massachusetts had seven of 
those winners, four being from the 
Greater Boston district, three are 
from the western part of the state 
and one from Worcester. Top hon- 
ors really go to western Massachu- 
setts, however, where two of the 
winning fleets are repeating a con- 
test winner for the second time, 
while one second-time winner was 
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sales managers, which builds friend- 
ship that is invaluable to all par- 
ties concerned; confidence is thus 
created and the result is a better 
understanding of the other fellow’s 
problem. 

In the statements made so far, I 
have tried to keep within reason- 
able limits, although I have no 
doubt that there are many points 
open to attack. Possibly, as some 
compensation, I may now be per- 
mitted to roam farther afield. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

As practiced by various fleet op- 
;erators, some of the educational 
methods in use are stated before 
attempting to train shopmen. The 
machine shop arrangement, tool 
equipment, etc., always should be 
carefully scrutinized and checked, 
|} and care taken to see that it is in 
the best possible condition to give 
the best results. Shop men should 
| be given every opportunity to de- 
| velop and advance themselves in 
their work. Men who cannot do 


this ultimately must be replaced 
with men who can. A shop or- 
ganization always should be well 
balanced as between very-expert 
high-priced mechanics and me- 
chanics and apprentices of varying 
degrees of ability. By doing this 
assurance is given over a period of 
years of having a competent force 
at all times. A BC mechanics at 
varying rates of pay. 


TRAINING OF SHOP MEN 

| Iam a believer that a light, well- 
| ventilated, orderly and clean shop 
is necessary in order to turn out 


accurate and fast work. Shop 
equipment and stock room should 
be conveniently located so as to 


(Continued from Page 5) 


save time for the workmen. Con- 
structive suggestions from the me- 
chanics should be given attention, 
and changes made where there is 
a mutual benefit. 


The shop tools must be kept in re- 
pair and in place. It is advan- 
tageoys to select some member of 
the shop organization whose duty 
it is to see that this equipment is 
returned when issued, and_who will 
take care of any equipment and re- 
port when needing repairs. The 
foreman may interchange the mem- 
bers of the organization to good 
advantage and give them all a 
chance to become efficient. This 
procedure gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to see the importance of 
initiative. It is impractical for the 
| company to furnish hand tools for 
the employees. Care should be ex- 
ercised on the part of thé foreman 
to see that each employee supplies 
himself with the necessary tools 
which will enable him to carry out 
his work. 

It should be made -clear to all 
employees that they must co-oper- 
ate with their fellow workers as well 
as with the management. If 
harmony does not exist in the or- 
ganization, then the brakes are ap- 
plied to the wheels of progress. Any 
employees who are willing to co- 
operate are ready to fit into any 
training or betterment progress that 
the management may have in mind. 
Employees who are willing to do 
what there is to do generally find 
plenty to do between jobs and, in 
the end, they are benefitting them- 
selves. It is up to the foreman to 
find the willing spirit in his man if 
it is to be found, and when the will- 
ing attitude is lacking, there is no 
denying that the man is not fitted 
for that particular class of work. 


(To be continued) 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. ef Detroit, with the exception of Hlinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ul., and 


New York city, are included in the New York state total. 


In this table 17 states and the District of Columbia 
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3 a. 

E 3 3 214 3 

‘ £ s |: | & : 

- a | § 5 4 Fy 
Arkansas | 1 1| 3 3 11 35 52| 192! 2/ 194 | 5 202 1 1 10, 219 
Connecticut | 44 44] 60 62 42 366 530 | 636 4 640 | 132 13} 518 9 28, —St«W:24 824 
Delaware _ . - 3) i 13 4 40 ~~ ~oT7iY~—é<“‘éi'Y|SC~C~*~;~*Y 186, —«-22 3; ~—«140) 1 7; 3 202 
Idaho | 6 6] 4 4 5 24 37 | 102 102] 8 OI | 2 3! 105 
Minois ft 2 1 218] 174 —«199 175, «1036 1584] «2456 21 2477| 220) 40| ‘1621 33! 132 232) 2278 
Maryland | ae 52] «67 47233 ——nt 942) yo (48 TAY | 993 5 16, —s«78 1170 
Michigan 1 69 1 70 | 131 312 130 916 1489] «6344! 17 6361 | 212 21; «1937 20; —=«118) 262) 2570 
Minnesota =| i tsti(i‘éOC‘étY:C!C!C*C«*USC!”!C CC 530} 1491, & #&©56 1407] 56, 4, 1113) #«+\6, 62) 126 “1387 
Missouri | 16 165 | 65 94 «107,509 715| 1333) 13] 1346] 141; ——s10]——«‘1248 10| 51; 135, «i598 
Montana i. yr 77 32 46, le 116] 7| 123 5 wa 158 
North Dakota | | 11 4 12 61 88 | 242| | 242, —CO«*@2DRk 267 5 28 311 
Rhodelsiand =| = 7 |. ~~ 7 ~—-~—S2| ss itSS~C«éi iss, —i“‘(“‘é SS !CUCC~C*~<‘(RCN#N##’N BSHLJ—C;~«é*CS BG 4) 244 6 15) 44 366 
South Carolina | 3CtidLC (SSCS 8 «16 10 ——«+B e4,—Ci«iBE CS 363) «21 240) 1 4 19, 285 
South Dakota | ee ee 1248 69, «127, inj tié3 1 154 9| 11) = 178 
— a 8 sf 2 6 ii 7 @6€=—6hay Ct 158| 10) | 109 1 . . 141 
West Virginia | 17 itp a 29 52 ~«2183”~C*é‘«< WSSYYCOC!*!*~C«~é eC S304° 37), / 447) 3 15 51| 553 
Wisconsin | 52} 67 ~»©6 61’—~“‘é‘é YS”!”™CSS~*~«~SOYSS~C*«CaS'YE “ SCYC(“‘COCéC#LQNTY OCG] ~—C«*CATCC:~*«éSYTD 6 38 132 122 
Dist. of Columbia | 77 i a 2 oo oF ta 236| «691 | oo, @g@ wf wi fy wT w@F 703 
ee cece arte eceeentlt erent penensa tt en ensiinteries tenes te meena eimnseanit cad tc e tlt inenealtiane ttn eect iclanenaia 
Group Total | 7 | | 7185 | 17549 | 14252 
Arkansas, 1931) | * 1] 1) = 22 6 23 14 65 | 174 174 | 12 305 1 4 17 339 
Connecticut, 1931 | __—89 a) 13310413743, sATYSC«D 6 848} 237; 36 ~—~973| 22)" 93, «238 1599 
Delaware, 1981 | 5 _ | am yj Gq «Cg By 6h hUChChCUDD 163 | 47 4; 200) 2 16,35], 304 
Idaho, 1931 | 2 7| 1448 24 a Oe a oe [al : iii) 285 
Hilinois,1931 | 261) 2B]SCG 191 368 —iC«d14Ss:t«iO SCD 33) i462] 388 | 97| 2979; 8) «4561, ~—«5 9 4752 
Maryland, 1931 | 54 ~—s1 55 | 80 a | S56, st=“‘i‘éskKktTYYCO!O!OC«OSKS 7 +922) +«+2118) + ~=©15) ~—=«1347 7 48; «2007 1735 
Michigan, 1931 | 1354 139{ —271—S”s=«*298,s—i(tsé«,SSCiSSS*~*«<C«iCBTYSSC«SC=«B,C*“‘STO'YYSCO#*SG«S©=~*~«*U«C*«‘iTT|~=SC«C|SSSCiS8O|SCBS 4355 
Minvesota, 1931 | 54 54) lz “47———~SC«#S 1555 =—=—<“‘« TO YC«t ( tC!”!”~C~«CYC“‘ié‘iTE::CCC 8 99 236) 2097 
Missouri, 1931 =| 795 84,151, (iw C‘“‘éimz#;:~€©€«C«OG))©©™©™~™~«C«S2YSC*«dSGS—~<“i*é‘iCYSC‘CRd 1GBO © ©C2722|~=S'*~“‘«‘ SSC 13 130, +334, ~2~=S*« TG 
Montana, 1931) [| 7 7; 2, ——i—ias—isD 20—“‘é‘CYYCSC ae | 241 2 ij} ii CS 
N. Dakota, 1931 | 5 _ - 3 22; —~=«C 4, Mj; it 22) ~~ | 349 le 44 430 
Rhode Isle, 1931 | 37, 1 88] iTHC“‘éTOY”™~©=«CSQ~C«AS|C*~“‘C#OC#RYYSO®#«*CSO2)~—~—*“‘éS#CO(é‘#C®’’ ONSN~©«©C01)”~—S«SO2A 513 11 29 112 780 
So, Carolina, 1931[ 14 | 4 42 22 32 “a | or 1 °&x,S| og 1 oo a wo ni °&2@® 
South Dakota, ’31] 5 | a iw wa DS Dy a  °€@6§6~— | myh0hOhUm esac |.» ee _ 482 
Uteb, is i.6hSrCaTt.hmUhelhmhChmL NT: thtrtChalhlhl 213, 2% +5| om | 13) 23, 339 
West Virginia, ’31 | 28 | 2s, | oo °&4z& @©§©68 ~ 280, 608} 5 613) +43) +6 oso 4) «oj 123] 901 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 76, 7 SSS™S*~*~*«‘Y 117 70 #124 97 ~ 408) —«S8S | SC S*~*~*«~BY~«STS|SS~«s)SC«iTBYSSC«iY 0 1839 
Dis!. of Col., 1931 40 1 41] +56, ~S*=«~*SS*~C:*é«ST 30, 203] #4935 °° +#©;56| 94if 124) 12) 833] iil; 06, 125, iim 

Line Total, ’31 906 2 988 ‘1621; _—_—*1208 16297 100; 2146) 297, _ 18397) 187, 1629, __ 3023) 





Group Total, ’31| 


Not in production. 
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16397 | 
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Leading Car Makers 
In Healthy Position 





(Continued from Page 2) 


sheets of the individual companies: 


RN NE eve ccnccccteeues $1,846,20: 384 
ee en cecvesccesésved $570,5.% 343 
Current liabilities ........... $114,191,122 
Ratio C. A. to C. L......... 49tol 
Cash, marketable securities... $328,204,181 
Per cent. C. A. in cash...... 57.5 
BVOMGOTIOS 6 cccccscccss $191,028,379 
Per cent. C. A in inventories 33.5 


.  $456,325,521 
- $1,071,831,552 
$208,003 ,000 

$48,628,875 
$256,631,875 


Net working capital. 

Book value common ‘stock 
Preferred stock 
Funded debt os 
Total pfd. and funded debt.. 
Ratio book value to F. D , 22 tol 
Ratio work. cap. to pfd., F. D 1.7tol 


The best showing in the raiio of 
current assets to current liabilities, 


on the basis of the most recent in- 
formation available, was made by 
Nash, with a ratio of 14.6 to 1, as 
revealed in the table below. Reo 
showed a ratio of 11.2 to 1 and Hupp 
7.7 to 1. Genera] Motors’ current as- 
sets outnumbered liabilities 5.2 to 1 
and Chrysler's 5.1 to 1. Other com- 
panies with a higher ratio than the 
average for the eleven concerns were 
Packard, 7.22 to 1 and Auburn 
6.7 to 1. 

Following is a table showing the 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities for each company: 





Current Current 

assets liabilities Ratio 

Auburn .. $14,092,393 $2,067,690 6.7—1 
Chrysler . 78,421,223 15,120,991 5.1—1 
G. M. .... 335,265,469 63,729,187 5.2—1 
Greham 4,646,641 2,619,068 1.8—1 
Hudson 14,748,924 3,589,806 4.1—1 
Hupp 11,210,565 1,447,812 7.7—1 
Nash 39,786,732 2,710,153 14.6—1 
Packard 23,582,827 3,279,733 7.2—1 
MP aesves 11,337,402 1,005,583 11.2—1 
St'deb’k': 29,479,726 15,497,125 1.9—1 
Willys 7,944,741 3,123,974 2.5—1 
Totals .$570,516,643 $114,191, 122 4.9—1 


Nash had by far the finest inven- 
tory position, with this item totaling 
$1,347,702, as against the current as- 
sets of $39,786,732 and cash of $36,- 
550,480, the inventories amounting to 
only 3.4 per cent. of the current 
assets. 

Corporations with a smaller per- 





REGISTRATION STATISTICS, JUNE, 1932 


New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 
y obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 


New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., 
our subscribers. Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section ma 


Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Rhode Island, South Dakota 
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__ HUDSON GROUP 


centage of their current assets in 
inventories than the 33.5 per cent. 
average for the eleven were Hudson, 
with 30.4 per cent; Hupp, 31.7 per 
cent.; Chrysler, 32, and General Mo- 
tors 32.5. 

The aggregate funded debt of the 
eleven manufacturers, as indicated 
by the latest available balance 
sheets, is $48,628,875, of which $44,- 
247,000 belongs to the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in the shape of Dodge 
Brothers 6 per cent. debentures, as- 
sumed when Chrysler took over that 
company. This Chrysler debt is be- 
ing steadily reduced. 

There have been no receiverships 
among the large producers of the 
industry during the depression and 
no important absorption of com- 
panies in distress by stronger units. 

Four of the eleven manufacturers 
considered in this analysis are still 
paying dividends on the common 
stock, although Auburn is the only 
company which has maintained to 
date the annual rate prevailing in 
1929. Auburn is still paying $4 an- 
nually and 2 per cent. quarterly in 


|}common stock. 


General Motors is paying at the 
annual rate of $1 as against $4 in- 
cluding extras paid in 1929. The 
regular G. M. rate in 1929 was $3 
and it was maintained through 1930 
and 1931. 

The other two companies still pay- 
ing on the common are Chrysler and 
Nash, both of which are on $1 an- 
nual basis. Chrysler paid $3 in 1929 
and 1930 and $1 annually since. 
Nash paid $6 in 1929, $5 in 1930 and 
$3.50 in 1931, having cut to a $2 
basis early this year and to $1 only 
last week. 

Out of the aggregrate current as- 
sets of $570,516,643 shown by the 
most recent balance sheets of the 
eleven companies, $191,028,379 was in 





STUDEBAKER GROUP 


| 





Studebaker 











inventories, 
cent. of the total. This is not an 
unfavorable inventory position for 
the automobile industry, particularly 
in the excellent cash holdings. 

The net working capital of the | 
eleven firms aggregated $456,325,521. | 

Percentage of current assets ac- 
counted for by inventories is indi- | 
cated for each company and for the 
eleven as a group in this table: } 


equivalent to 33.5 per 





P.-C, | 
- invent. | 
Current of cur- 
assets Inventories assets 
Auburn $14,092,393 $6,148,012 43.8 | 
Chrysler 78,421,223 25,140,438 32.0 | 
G.M .. 335,265,469 109,808,331 32.5 
Graham 4,646,641 2,555,010 55.0 | 
Hudson 14,748,924 4,475,668 30.4 | 
Hupp... 11,210,565 3,553,848 31,7 | 
Nash...... 39,786,732 1,347,702 3.4) 
Packard.. 23,582,827 9,351,206 39.8 
Reo.. 11,337,402 4,966,869 43.9 
Studebaker 29,479,726 18,010,609 61.2 
Willys 7,944,741 5,670,686 71.5 
Totals $570,516,643 $191,028,379 33.5 


Aside from Chrysler the heaviest 
funded debts were those of Willys- 
Overland and Graham-Paige, both 
of which also have preferred stock 
issues outstanding. Willys-Over- | 
land’s funded debt totaled $2,000,000 
and its preferred amounted to $12,- 





621,700, second in volume only to 
Genera! Motors. Graham-Paige had 
a funded debt of $1,675,000 and pre- 
ferred totaling $1,544,700. Auburn's 
funded debt, carried for a subsidiary | 
was $351,000. 

Preferred stock outstanding and 
funded debt are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 








Preferred Funded 
Stock Debt 
Auburn None *$351,000 
Chrysler genus None "44,247,000 
CD, Ble ccorecece $187,536,600 None 
Graham ....... 1,544,700 1,675,000 | 
Hudson ...se6- None None 
HUpP .. coccccs None None 
Nash ....sccees None None 
Packard None None 
Reo .. None None 
Studebaker - 6,300,000 '355,875 
Willys ......... 12,621,700 2,000,000 
Totals .. . $208,003, ‘000 $48,628,875 


*Entirely in Dodge Bros. 6 per cent. de- 
benture bonds assumed by Chrysler Cor- 
poration and maturing in 1940. *Subsidiary. 


Following is a tabulation showing 
the ratio of the book value of the 
common stock of the individual com- 
panies to funded debts, if any. Aside 


from the five with no debt of this auburn.... 
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‘3 CARS aa ee : ee 


Te Marmon factory stands back 
of this statement: “” We know of no other 
car in the world that can equal the 


performance of the Marmon Sixteen”. 


MARM O NK 


Franklin 
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SALES BEPARTMENT INDIANAPOLIS, tnD. 
type, Auburn and Studebaker make | nee, oe tees ate 40-3 
j ‘ : ~ os 3. Motors., 271,536,283 7,536, . 
the best showings, with very small | Granam... 21027573 14/621.700 oe 
amounts in comparison with their! Hudson.... 11,159,118 ae 

> aie aos Hupmobile. 9,762,753 oe 
book values: Ratio | Nash 37,076,579 rte 

= Ja ole » » 

Book value, Punded B.V.to | DSckard... 20,308,008 . 
Auburr 817,183,443 aes vo l | Studebaker 13,982,601 6,655,875 21-3 
Chrysler 94'819.226 4,247,000 2.16-1 | Willys 4,820,767 3,219,700 1.8-1 
Graham oe 701,273 1,675,000 “4-1 Totals. .. .$456,325,521 $256,631,875 LG-1 
—" re oe — ais Dividend record of the eleven 
oe?" Nyt ier} + eae jcompanies for 1929 and the years 
| Pa a 96, x 5 | 
Reo . 21,225,796 None | following, with the current annual 
Studebake1 71,321,699 355,675 200-1 : P : 
Willys 22,764,843 2,000,000 11.3-1|/rate indicated, is shown in the fol- 

Totals ...$1,071,831,522 $48,628,875 22-1 |lowing table:— 

The relation of net working capi- Current Paid Paid Paid 
tal to the total preferred stock and rate 1931 1930 1929 
funded debt of the eleven compa- | Auburn ee. °$4.60 *$4.00 *$4.00 *$4.00 
nies is revealed in the following|Chrysier ...... 1.00 1.00 3.00 - 

i son as G. M. .ccccoce 31.00 3.00 3.30 4.30 
table, with Hud . Hupp, Nash, Graham eeeeeoe None None None None 
Packard and Reo occupying , the Hudson .e.s-! None 1.50 4.50 5.00 
positions of honor. Auburn again is Hupp wiceaeue Hone Hone "4 se 2.08 

ood iti i , i GEN. scecece ° ° . . 
in a 8 position, with working Packard None 0.45 0.90 1.10 
capital 34.2 times greater than itS/Reo ... .....: itNone 0.50 0.20 1.40 
funded debt: Studebaker ..**None 1.20 3.75 5.00 
; Ratio | Willys . None None 0.30 *1.20 
w.c *Plus payments in common stock **Paid 
to Pfd. | 30 cents on March 1, 1932. +Paid 25 cents 
Preferred and on common on January 2, 1932. ttPaid 
Net W.C and F.D. F.D. 10 cents on January 2, 1932. tOn basis of 
$12,024,703 $351,000 34.2-1 present capitalization and including extras, 










ON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 


a | a | 

= | | ‘ & State 
£i3sfié: | | & =¢ Total 
eo | £ | | | ¥ 
ai68 if Fi é¢ | 2 | z§ 
—E | 3s | e | & s | s5 
G = |s | @ a | : 












































































Arkansas | 1 1| 4 2 sD ee Oe aa ee ae = Titel eae - 
Connecticut | 48, +415 63 | 3) +50 ae, ioif so) #4| of | 5, 26) iz) 3] SssisCi,SC“(<«‘T,:COCdLCCCC2, BE 
Delaware | a.”.CO 9| li) 5; 16) +2 , 2} i.e ! ae | ~ 
Idaho | | 3,4 7| 7 5 7 1| 1| ee , * ee 2883 
Illinois | 132) 40 172| 24 ~~—~«102|—S—«s7 297|  ~-99 16 115 | 7| 12; —«66 BT __3i_—«GT, 9825, 7,8606 
Maryland 1 32). +14 46 | 4). 49| 33) 86{  2ij| 3. 29 | 1 a | ee ee 5| —— 
Michigan {163,71 234 | 7; 120) 76, +203) 90 5| 95 | a, SSC~iY SCA SA 91,358 
Minnesota | 36) 23) 59 | a) 79, 39 a, 41 | ee CAC 386 
Missouri — | sé 21 77| 11| 46, 26; ~—~C~SBSYESC“‘C WSU;CO;*;*;*‘CSR’| 51 | i 1. os. OU 
Montana | 6 2 8] a1 es 8] Tt 1 oe ; a a 
North Dakota | ij it 2) | J) 7 22) 2; ij 26| 1 ; 2) 2 cele 
Rhode Island | 18) 5) 23) 4 15) ~~'10 29, 19) 4 23 | 4 15) 15| | 19 8 S__ ee 
South Carolina a | 10 2| 12] . 2 7| 1| | 1| | ae _ 6 | a ae a ee a 08 
South Dakota | 2 2] | 16 5 a) 7 ip 8} ] 3 5 ae a e 
Utah = =—“‘zYSSCé*dA! 4) 18 | | 9 4 13} i 1 1] ] l ij 2 } 0} | =z. 
West Virginia _| 24 12 36 | | 3i| ‘16 a7, 36 2 38 | 1| 18 3 i 8 ° OF eee 
Wisconsin | 64 ~—=So ao, 6) +52; ~=«SB|~S=~«dCSY~—«*1085 17 122 | 5 | 34 8) 10218 6 | _—3,602 
Dist. of Columbia |__30). ~+10. ~~ 4 1 ee | : j 1.924 
Line Total j 44,225 
Group Total | 898 | te Ce ee 
Arkansas, 1931 | 1 1 2| | 9 9| 4 | 4| | 8 ; oe ae 1 : | 616 
Connecticut, 1931 | _123 49) 172] 2, #&»| «6 li7j 53, —~*10) 63 | 14 7| 54 35, 11 88 57 13 10] 3.508 
Delaware, 1931 | 10) 5| oe | 7 9| 4 2) “6f 1 y a wf ll 6 a _565 
Idaho, 1931 a 7 11| Ram eas ni a fF 2 8 17 ii 73 Ot ee 
Lilinois, 1931 | 229/88 317,26; ~=~Y:~“<C«*‘ S| S~*~*~]SCaSSC 245 | 35| ao) —Siiaa]~—S 5) S88], 
Maryland, 1931 | 76, 27 +103,  9| | 63) 72) sa 7 60 | 2) a a 90 26 aS 
Michigan, 1931 | 399, _, 175! 574 | a. | ar 6-138 | 91 115 73 29,91 a 2 | —_— 
Minnesota, 1931 | 85 39) i 64 68] 148 9| 157 | 10| “| _ 62 33 3s—C«aS a | 
Missouri, 1931 | 121 38) 159], +17 115 132] 120) 10) 130 | 18) nk) 67 16) 117~SCO«GtitiS ot ee 
Montana, 1931 | 9 é 16 | ae 4  — a 2 28 | 4 4. 3 1 a sins bce Sa a 
N. Dakota,1931_ | 12) #«;98 2] | #| #9 °° +«&9f 36 5 — -.. .- , a SS es 
Rhode Isle., 1931 | __56, 19 75| 11 | 30) “al 33,6 39 | i 4 20 1 Set amtig cra tl eeitg ee 
So. Carolina, 1931| 20, 14 34| 7 | 10 10 7 1 7| eae 1 10 gO iE gence — 
South Dakota, "31| 19 6 25 | a 15] 19) 1 20 | 4 ‘ 3 12 a Ne 
Utah, 1931 S| —=i|_——~i 37 | ii) li] 1 1| 12| 10 10 5 a . ote 
West Virginia, 31 | 41) 20! 61| ] | 40 40) 91 2 93 | 8 1! 32 14 en +e nN a asentisoalas 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 107/36, ~—«143)~—S=S=«S)~S~sdY:~Ci«é‘izO «COB, OCT _—=dd 129 | 35) 3 37 25 7 es ees 
7 47,25 i1| 2,683 





Dist. of Gol. 








Line Total, ’31 
Group Total, ’31| 


1383| 561! 
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56,240 
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New Merchandising Program 


Put ANI BNIRWN Among 


The Leaders in Registrations 


The most convincing proof of the SUCCESS of Auburn’s new program 
is found in registration figures. From much lower positions, Auburn has 
jumped in many important centers to FOURTH PLACE, and, in others, 
to fifth and sixth. We are showing below, the registration position of 
Auburn for the month of June in some of the representative cities in 


various sections of the country. 


AUBURN AUBURN 
POSITION POSITION 
Baltimore te 4th Cleveland (and county)....... 5th 
Oklahoma City (and county). . 4th RR co fa A ee 5th 
Chicago (and county) ee 4th Washington, D. C. ........... 5th 
St. Louis (and county)........ 4th Indianapolis (and county)..... 6th 
Kansas City (and county)..... 4th Columbus (and county)....... 6th 
Toledo (and county)................ 6th 


We all know that the most business today is being done in the Low Priced 
Fours and Sixes. Auburn’s new program has tapped this vast market of 
NEW BUSINESS FOR AUBURN---by offering the public a Big, Power- 
ful, Quality Straight Eight at prices that compare with the lowest-priced 


Fours and Sixes. 


Remember, Auburn is not conducting a ‘‘sale’’ of obsolete merchan- 
dise. Instead, this is a new basis for doing business. It WORKS. Let us 
send you figures showing how it is MAKING MONEY for others. Also 


other information on the Auburn franchise. 


Write or Wire 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


Division ef Cord Corporation 


4 


